Dryden

Newark, N. J., secured the cooperation of a small
group of able men, including Leslie D. Ward,
a young physician, and Noah F. Blanchard, a
leading leather manufacturer, and wrote the first
policy of the Prudential Friendly Society on
Nov. 10, 1875. No time could have been less
propitious for the launching of a new project,
for it was the beginning of an era of depres-
sion in industry and commerce, and the discour-
agements that attended the opening years of this
pioneer company would have been fatal to a
man less sure of himself or less resolute of pur-
pose than was Dryden. From an insignificant
beginning in the basement of the State Bank
Building on Broad St., Dryden lived to see The
Prudential Insurance Company (so named in
1878) advance under his leadership to a foremost
place among the life-insurance companies of the
world. The secret of his success was his clear
grasp of fundamental principles, combined with
indefatigable industry and a remarkable capacity
for details. He believed in the practical utility
of his plans to provide for the American work-
ing people a better and more secure form of
thrift than prevailed in 1875 and insurance his-
tory has proved the wisdom of his policy.

A Republican all his life, he took an active in-
terest in public affairs. On Jan. 29, 1902, he was
elected to the United States Senate, following
the death of Senator Sewell. He was opposed
by several of the strongest men of the Republican
party in New Jersey and the contest resulting in
his election was one of the most memorable in the
political history of the state. He made a notable
record in the Senate as a member of the Commit-
tee on the Isthmian Canal, and his speech of June
14, 1906, was a decisive factor in securing the
adoption of the lock-canal plan. His expression
in 1902 of his views on Chinese exclusion, and
his bill providing for federal regulation of insur-
ance were other outstanding evidences of his
ability. In 1907, as a candidate for reelection,
he was the choice of the voters in the primary but
his opponents were strong enough to produce a
deadlock in the joint meeting of the legislature
which continued for two weeks. Then, his health
breaking down, Dryden yielded to the advice of
his physicians and family and withdrew from
the contest In 1909 a collection of his writ-
ings was published, under the title, Addresses
and Papers on Life Insurance and Other Sub-
jects.

-He was married on Apr. 7, 1864, to Cynthia
Jennings Fairchild, and they were the parents
of two children. In personal appearance he was
tall, erect, and of distinguished bearing, with
clear-cut, high-bred face, in his later years ac-
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centuated by silvery beard and moustache, and
head crowned with snow-white hair.
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DUANE, ALEXANDER (Sept. i, i8s8-June
10, 1926), ophthalmologist, was born in Malone,
N. Y., the son of Gen. James Chatham Duane
\_q.vJ\, military engineer, by his wife Harriet,
daughter of Gen. Henry Brewerton of West
Point. Because of the uncertain life of an army
officer, Alexander Duane was tutored at home,
being guided in literature by his mother, a woman
of taste and wide reading, and in mathematics
by his father. He attended the high school at
Portland, Me., while his father was stationed
there, and later went to St Mark's School from
which, at the age of fifteen, he entered Union
College. He was graduated in 1878 with highest
honors, including election to the Phi Beta Kappa
society. During his academic years he laid an
excellent foundation in languages, especially in
German and Latin, and to the end of his life he
was able to read and write Latin with ease and
pleasure. His son, while at college, often received
from him letters in that tongue. He spent a year
at the Albany Medical College but transferred
to the College of Physicians and Surgeons of
New York, where he received his medical degree
in 1881. After a year as interne at the New York
Hospital, during which he utilized his odd mo-
ments by writing medical terms for Webster's
Dictionary, he began to practise in New York as
assistant first to a Dr. Ranney and later to
Dr. George Stevens. After a sojourn in Nor-
folk, Va., in 1888, he worked with Dr. Her-
mann Knapp [q.v.] of New York for two and a
half years. Duane's thorough academic training
in mathematics and the languages made it pos-
sible for him to render peculiar and valuable
services to the science of ophthalmology. His
mathematics fitted him for dealing with ab-
struse problems in physiological optics, refrac-
tion, and muscular weakness, and to all these
subjects he made notable contributions (see
especially: "Some New Tests for Insufficiencies
of the Ocular Muscles/' New York Medical
Journal, August 1889; A New Classification of
Motor Anomalies of the Eye (1897); "Paral-
ysis of the Superior Rectus and its Bearing on
the Theory of Muscular Insufficiency," Ar-
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